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ISSUED WEEKLY, BY] 


DEVOTED TO THE SOVEREI 








VOL. IX. 


GNTY OF JESUS CHRIST. 





(re ONEIDA CORES EES. 





THE CIRCULAR 


Has forits fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
js to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Trerms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
[t is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Reticrovus Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay outits strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

38. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—inore effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. "he Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, vad for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore tv ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
pose! vnd are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUi! SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRJITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWI!'G, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Ordcrs for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N.Y. 
will reccive prompt attention. 


ORI wwwv 














Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

‘Tho Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 








Birth. The 3econd Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, bat developing many new and interesting 
cone! sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwio wisi to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tions! bosis, and prospects of should acquaint them 





selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 


On id . Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in con nection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
ootav ». Priee 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 63 cts. 


x.-= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Per; onist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 


The Ousclin Conmmaundee' : 


|THE CIRCULAR. 








Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 


years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wa!lingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 


faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 


lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 


ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 


miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 


on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 


VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 


they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as a true leader. 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 


and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection | 
society. They consider themselves members and 


graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 


wish for a personal visit at the Community. 
—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 


the requisite means, to build» much larger and 


fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 


munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of | j 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and |} 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association,.or Complex Fami- 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 








ted to God 


—The Community has been established here eleven and was in fact the beginning of their 


~The Community takes its origin from religious spirit from this world to immo rtality, 


bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be-| ordinances and carnal commandments. 


the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- | holiness. 


extended its influence more or less to the 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of body. 


a full resurrection and glorification of 
—The social organization is that of entire Com-| the body, and a translation to the pres- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘no| ence of the Father. 


The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of mediately after the destruction of Jeru- 
a — on me basis v5 law ve re salem, according to the plain predictions 
oe Ne ee ne eon "lof Christ and the acknowledged expec- 


For amore full| tations of his followers. 


the spiritual world. 


and consequently have the most influence, whoever ment of onl ya part of mankind. 


In business, } then received the preparatory legal train- 


sion of the gospel. 


How far they have attained is open!the apostolic age, though it has borne 
the name and externals of Christianity, 
understand their principles, and make known their| has in fact been a second edition of Ju- 


pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full| was in the Primitive Church, on a spirit- e 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are | yg] apprehension of the resurrection of 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining ° ° 

Christ, and effectual as it was to save 


rection of Christ has again begun to be 
known; and thus the process has com- 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, menced, which, according to the order shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another.”— 
Let it be understood, that in kindling 
and circulating the spirit of unity among 


of the former dispensation, must ere long 
terminate in the second resurrection and 
judgment. 


will ever be effected by any other agency 
lies than that which God has employed, viz., 
the power of Christ’s resurrection, which 
overcomes the Evil One and saves from 
all sin; and no end of the tribulations of 
A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- this world will. ever ‘be attained, but by 


Memoranda 


FOR STUDENTS OF CHRISTIANITY, 


1, The regeneration of the Primitive 
believers, was effected by apprehending 
and confessing the resurrection of Christ, 


resurrection. 
2. As such, it transferred them in 
and thus released them from the law of 


3. It set them free from all sin. 
4. It gave them eternal security of 


5. The life which it gave to the soul, 


6. It terminated, after a few years, in 


7. The Second Advent took place im- 


8. The saints in Hades and Mortality 


9. These transactions took place in 


10. This was a resurrection and judg- 


world. 
vast as are the issues involved, it is the 
only one that is really satisfactory to the 
honest mind, 
rally to itself in due time all the life of 
religion, patriotism, philanthropy and re- 
form, throughout the world, 


a work to do. 
put forward and kept before the people, in 


the judgment which separates the right- 


ween leous from the wicked, 





Our Platform. 


The motto of our paper, represents the 


cause to which all trne believers are com- 


mitted—the Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, 
in the individual, the family, and the 
This is the final platform ; and 


It is a platform which will 


The convert to this platform asks for 


his work—How shall we forward our can- 
didate, and procure his election? What 
can be done to introduce the universal 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ and the king- 
dom of God? We must evidently begin 
with ourselves—so believe and accept 
Christ that he shall take the throne of 
our hearts. Then we may extend his in- 
fluence to these who are nearest to us, 
and submit our families to his name. A 
Christian is bound by the highest respon- 
sibility to rule his household for Christ ; 
and as a loyal partizan, he will insist 


re ites sebied hen the deed. cnt a all his interests and connections shall 


judgment was administered upon them 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing and upon their enemies. 


ead in the same direction. So far as our- 


selves and our families are concerned, we 
have an immediate vote to give, on the 
great issue before us. 


In respect to the world, there is also 
Our candidate must be 


11. The world, as a whole, had not such a way that he shall become known to 


5) 


or the world. This is all that is necces- 
ing, necessary to the pare ee sary to secure his election; a true knowl- 
. ‘Saperees . : € universa"! edge of his spirit, character, and purpose, 
—The object of the Community is to livea true| resurrection and judgment, therefore, is eternal life 
, : ‘ , ti incipl ‘ : 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles was deferred. 


But to convey such a 


J . : knowledge, requires time and patience, 
12. The legal dispensation which had | ¢,.. shore are many adversaries 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social} heen given to the Jews, was transferred, 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- after the destruction of Jerusalem, to 


the Gentiles. 


On the 


one hand, all truth is electioneering for 
Christ—it is scattering in one way and 
another, favorable impressions of him ; 


13. The religion of Christendom, since] 444 on the other hand, the principality 


of unbelief is distilling continual dark- 
ness and misrepresentation of him. We 
, must favor the operation of truth, where- 
daism. e 


ver it is seen, not only in our immedi- 


14. The second birth, founded as it] a4, circle, but in all the movements and 


unity of his followers. 
which Christ most relied on, for the 


vents of the day. 
But principally, a knowledge of Christ 


: , will be diffused, and his cause will have 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community | from all sin, has not been known in the t 


~~ - 4 - at ostensible Christian church since the 
a 7 . of- 
HE UIRCULAR 18 Our Weekly Organ, and 1s Second Advent. 


riumphant progress, in the fact of the 
This is the thing 


15. The second and final resurrection popularity and success of his name ; and 


tive faith of regeneration by the resur- 


ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- | and judgment are yet future. it will prove in the en d, the wisdom of 
16. But within a few years the prim-|his policy. 
“that they all might be one, that the 
world might know that he was sent of 
God,” and he said to them, 


He prayed for his disciples, 


“by this 


17. No radical reformation of mankind | ourselves, we are most effectually preach- 





ing Christ. 
litical capital for the party, faster than 
we could in any other way. 
of love and unity is stronger than that 
of isolation and selfishness ; and if the 
former have a lodgment with us, their 


We are accumulating po- 


The power 
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THE CIRCULAR. 








ie 


mere growing and shining forth will) 
magnetize the world. We believe the) 
Oneida Community, by its name, and) 
the simple fact of its existence, has had, 
a wide influence of this kind. We are) 
ambitious that the Circular should be | 
an organ and exponent of the unity of | 
Christ’s prayer. However imperfect it| 
may be in other respects, if it goes forth 
charged with the spirit of unity—if it 
is sustained by the common interest, and 
is a sincere expression of the whole body 
of believers, it will do its best work in 
the cause of the Sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ. 




















Communism Tue Sociat Orper or Heaven. 
ONEIDA, JULY 19, 1860. 


Fourier and, Bible Commun- 
ism. 





A correspondent finds in some of our a!lusions 
to Fourier in “ Bible Communism,” matter of ob- 
jection which he makes under several heads, here 
inserted, and which we accompany with a few 
notes of comment. , 
ittraction not limited to love of utilities, &c, by 

Fourier. 

He (Fourier) relies on attraction, i. e., the love 
cf utilities, economies, luxuries, &c., for the motive 
power of Association.” —Bible Communism, page 7. 

This is incorrect. Attraction is not limited by 
Fourier as here stated, to ‘‘ the love of utilities &c.,” 
but covers in all his conceptions and explanations, 
the fullest possible range of loving or liking--the 
fullest possible idea of the drawings together of be- 
ing and being, as well as the drawings together of 
being and thing, and of thing and thing. 

Thus Bible Communism, page 32. ‘ Love in all 
its forms is simply attraction’—‘*The essence of 
love is attraction,” is Fourier a// over—and when 
he in his fundamental axiom says, ‘“‘ Attractions are 
proportional to Destinies,” he necessarily identi- 
fies attraction with Love in allits forms, for the 
destiny of humanity must be essentially a destiny 
of love relationship betwixt man and man, and be- 
twixt man and God, and not simply that of a useful 
cr luxurious relationship betwixt man and things, 

Unity of man with God, Unity of man with man, 
Unity of man with nature, by attraction, is Fourier’s 
formula, and in all cases he impliedly if not explic- 
itly subordinates the unity of man with nature, 
that is. with ** utilities, luxuries” &c., to the high. 
+r unities. ‘ 

Fourier does xov begin with Industrial organiza - 
tion, but rather with laying foundations in 
regard to Religion, and in regard to the 
Relations of the Sexes. 

He (Fourier,) begins with industrial organization 
and physical improvements, expecting that a true 
religion and the true relationship of the sexes will 
be found out 400 years hence.—Bible Communism, 


page 7. 

This is likewise incorrect. 

Ist. Fourier begins by proclaiming attraction to 
he the working of the Spirit of God, and its fixed 
laws to be his fixed laws, thus laying the founda- 
tions of a true religion. 

2d. He then shows that the true relationship of 
the sexes is given in the fixed laws of attraction ; 
that the attractions of the sexes are neither re- 
stricted in individuals to the single directions im- 
plied in arbitrary marriage pairings, nor on the 
other hand expressed equally and alike in all direc- 
tions by all, as absolute Communism would imply, 
but work ever towards the harmonic unity of 
the sexes, by the formation and re-formation of 
‘‘ groups” ad libitum, both as regards persons, and 

ss regards modes and degrees, times and durations 
«ft conjunctions. 

8. Again his plan of industrial organization is in 
truth nothing more nor less than a “ description ” of 
the ‘* groupings” into which human beings would 
he conceives be drawn, in conditions prepared in 
sufficient accordance with the dictates of attraction. 
itis ** attraction” which dictates the conditions of 
all sorts, and attraction which by its fixed laws 
dictates all consequent ‘* groupings * 

Hence it is evident that Fourier’s ‘plan of or- 
canization ” is altogether secondary to and not the 
beginning of the primum mobile, which is attrac- 
tion, or the spirit of love. 

{In reply to the above specifications, we need 
miy say that we shall be glad to find that we 
have been mistaken. If Fourierism holds the po- 
tition set forth by our correspondent, we endorse 
it as good. On this supposition, however, it is 

ertain that Fourier has been sadly misrepresen- 


ted by most of his advocates and exponents in this 
country. It is notorious and well remembered 
that during the fervor of discussion and experi- 
ment that followed the introduction of Fourier’s 
ideas, his disciples disavowed every intention of 
meddling with the foundations of religion or mar- 
riage, postponing the changes proposed by their 


master in these departments, to the indefinite fu- 


ture, or dropping them out of sight altogether, 
and urged their system upon the popular atten- 
tion by means of high-drawn pictures of the econo- 
mies, the luxuries, and esthetic advantages of 
association. It is unfortunate for Fourier, that 
holding, as our correspondent alleges, radical prin- 
ciples on the subjects of marriage and religion, 
his system has never fallen into the hands of fol- 
lowers bold cnough to stand on those principles 
and pursue them to their consequences. In deal- 
ing with Fourierism we have been obliged to judge 
of it in some degree by the representations of its 
professed friends and followers. | 
3. 

Communism and Fourier’s doctrine agree, save in 
the principle of rotation, which runs coun- 
ter to attraction. 

He (Fourier) thinks that the Pentecost principle 
—Community of goods—is the grave of liberty.— 
Bible Communism, page 8. 

I do not think that Fourier anywhere condemns 
the Pentecost principle as such, viz., as explained 
in B. C. page 28. 

‘* All that believed were together and had all 
things common.” 

Fourier proposes common lands, common habita- 
tion, common cattle and instruments, common crops 
and storage, common enjoyments of all sorts, sub- 
ject only to the fixed laws of attraction in regard 
to groupings and distributions. 


‘* And sold their possessions and goods and parted 
them to all as every man had need.” 


Fourier likewise proposes the sale of possessions 
and goods by believers, the formation of a common 
fund, and the parting to all from it as every man 
hath need. For Fourier’s minimum principle isa 
sine qua non of his industrial organization, and is 
in all respects equivalent to the ‘‘parting to all as 
every man hath need.” 

** Neither said any of them that aught which he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things com- 
mon.” 

Such would also be to all intents and purposes the 
language of Association,--‘‘ our domain,” “our 
home,” ‘ our cattle and instruments.” And although 
appropriations more or less exclusive, and more or 
less temporary must always exist for beneficial uses 
amongst the individuals of associations, as they 
doubtless also existed under Pentecostal arrange- 
ments, because such appropriations are demanded 
by the necessary and fundamental nature of beings. 
and things, still swch exclusive appropriations being 
always subordinate to the all-governing principle 
of unity—of one heart, one mind—of attraction, the 
essence of love relationship—must be considered as 
equally concomitant with and conducive to the com- 
mon welfare, as the exclusive air and food and drink 
appropriations, from the common fund, which are 
absolutely necessary for existence. 


“It is evident that the whole substance of each 
was pledged for the support of all.” 


Such also is Fourier’s plan of organization--the 
Common fund is pledged for the support of all—the 
members of the Association form a great mutual 
insurance company against poverty, and on be- 
half of ‘ hundred-fold’ enjoyment. 

From all this it appears that there is in reality 
nothing in Pentecost Community principles adverse 
to Fourier’s doctrine, and that we must look else- 
where for the principle which he condemns as the 
** grave of liberty.” And this condemned principle 
soon appears as that which is termed the “ principle 
of rotation” in Bible Communism, page 10, ‘*Rights 
of property.” Fourier’s doctrines are perfectly 
agreeable with all that is said in articles 1 to7 
in regard to the ‘* grab-game” of actual society—-in 
regard to the chief proprietorship of God—and in 
regard to the determination of individual possessions 
by divine inspiration ; and it is only when Bible 
Communism says in Article 8: ‘‘ that the rights o¢ 
individual, beneficial uses, are, in all other cases 
except those of consumption, to be subject to the 
principle of rotation, and to the distributive rights 
of God,” that Fourier protests. He considers 
the principle of rotation as a principle of tyranny: 
and as (even as the language of the article would 
itself indicate) something over and above the distri- 
butive rights of God, as modifying, circumscribing 
and dominating them, as adverse tothe spirit of 
attraction which is that of perfected freedom, and 
consequently as the ‘‘ grave of liberty.” 

[We are glad to see the theoretic reconciliation 
which our correspondent here establishes between 
the system of Fourierism and the Pentecost prin- 
ciple of Communism. The only remark we have 
to make is that in practice, the Phalansteriars of 
this country, have generally given qnite a decided 
prominence to the joint-stock and individual-div- 
idend part of the system. We should fear that 





under the ordinary conditions and tendencies of 





human nature this latter feature would predomi- 
nate in practice, and swallow up the communistic 
element in any body where the two were allowed 
to coéxist. 

Our correspondent finds cause of scientific alarm 
and repugnance in our use of the word “ rotation” 
in the passage he has quoted. It may red&ssure 
him when we say that the word is intended to 
express no arbitrary or mechanical system of 
change, by fixed rule, which we admit would be 
objectionable; but to indicate only a freedom of 
transfer debarring exclusiveness. Individual rights 
are held subject to rotation, i.e., free from the 
fixed claims of sole ownership ; and all under the 
distributive rights of God. We discover nothinz 
tyrannical or unscientific in this proposal.) 

4. 
fourier touches upon all the links which Bible 
Communism distinguishes in the chain 
of evil. 

We may criticise the system of the Fourirists 
thus: the chain of evils which holds humanity in 
ruin, has four links, viz., Ist, a breach with God; 
2d, a disruption of the sexes; 3d, the curse of op- 
pressive labor ; 4th, the reign of disease and death. 

Fourierism has no eye to the final victory over 
death, defers attention to the religious question and 
the sexual question till some centuries hence, an 
confines itself to the rectifying of the industrial 
system. In other words, Fourierism neither begins 
at the beginning nor looks to the end of the chain, 
but fastens its whole interest on the third link, neg- 
lecting two that precede it, and ignoring that which 
followsit.--Bible Communism, page 41. 


I have already practically proved all this to be 
incorrect. 

1st. Fourier repairs the breach with God, when 
he declares the workings of attraction to be the 
workings of His Spirit, and inculcates the study of 
and obedience to these workings. 

2d. He shows, as Bible Communism does, that the 
disruption of the sexes, has its source in disobe- 
dience to “ attraction” and muy be healed by obey- 
ing its dictates. 

8d. He removes the curse of oppressive by the 
organization of attractive labor. 

4th. He prophecies the overcoming of disease, and 
de facto, of death itself, since he shows it to be 
simply a periodic transition from life to life. 

Fourier thus in truth touches upon every link of 
the chain of evil, in the self-same sequence that Bi- 
ble Communism does. He shows moreover the se- 
parate faultiness of each, and the remedies which 
lie within our power. 

[ We think ourcorrespondent’s definition of re- 
ligion in this and the preceding sections alto- 
gether too slight. In saying that Fourier lays a 
religious foundation and “ repairs the breach with 
God when he declares the workings of attraction 
to be the working of His spirit, and inculcates the 
study of, and obedience to these workings” he 
fails to satisfy us of Fourier’s claim to the title of 
a spiritual philosopher. The recognition of a di- 
vine element in the working of genuine attraction» 
is, undoubtedly, a part, and an important part of 
religion, but it is by no means the whole. There 
is a historical department in religion which is quite 
as important as its doctrinal. The dealings of 
God with mankind in the past, forming a connec- 
ted system of measures for the regeneration of the 
race, cannot be overlooked in any true religious 
conception. We do not learn that Fourier makes 
much account of the mission of Christ or his agen- 
cy as a spiritual redeemer. Furthermore, the 
doctrine of Attraction baldly put forth, without 
qualification, has proved, and will always prove, 
an insufficient and impracticable guide. The an. 
tagonism of two opposite and underived principles 
in human nature, one of good, the other of evil, 
must be taken into account to modify and limit 
the sweep of this doctrine; and then the state- 
ment that “ Attractions are pruportioned to Des- 
tinies,”’ comes to mean simply that attractions 
flowing from union with Jesus Christ are divine 
and sure of fulfillment. This is the whole truth 
about the law of attraction. The selfish impulses 
of a prize-fighter, a glutton ora miser, belong, of 
course, to a spirit for which there can be no happy 
destiny. We think Fourier’s formula fails as a 
religious principle, in ignoring the discrimination 
we have suggested, based on a true notion of the 
origin of good and evil.] 

5. 
Book-k eeping. 

Every individual by the fixed laws of attraction, 
will draw around him an amount of love exactly 
proportioned tohis intrinsic value and efficiency, 
and thus all accounts will be punctually and justly 
balanced without the complicated and cumbersome 
machinery of Book-keeping.--Bible Communism, 
page 12. 

The allusion to Fourier, is only indirect here, 
still I think it wel] to make some remarks upon this 
passage, because Fourier’s plans do in this respect, 
at first sight convey the idea of complication and 
cumbersomeness. But on a sufficient examination 
of all the conditions and requisites for the conduct 
of a large agricultural, manufacturing and domes- 


i 





keeping technically so called, is the natural and 
absolutely necessary off-shoot of such an organiza- 
tion; for it is only by systematic, statistical book- 
keeping in regard to ‘‘ social forces” of all kinds, 
in regard to their comparative empioyments, as 
capital, in regard to ‘‘ times,” in regard to the 
** officering” of labor, that the information can be 
obtained which is necessary for the sufficient direc- 
tion of production, exchange and consumption. 

The soils, rotations and general chemistry of ag- 
riculture, the engineering of manufactures, the 
arrangements of exchanges and of domestic life are 
all complicated and cumbersome, and yet must be 
duly watched, entered, and exhibited, if we would 
be taught by experience. 

Again Fourier’s organization of labor consists in 
the formation of groups and series of groups by 
attraction ; and it is a fixed law of attraction, that 
men desire to know what they have contributed in 
** forces”? to any work in which their hearts are 
engaged ; every group and every series must thence 
keep its own accounts of ‘‘ times,” &c., from direct 
attraction alone, independently of the indirect re- 
quirements of scientific production already pointed 
out, and irrespective of any ultimate distribution 
of rewards. 

Finally, Fourier would perfectly agree with what 
is said in regard to the punctual and just balancing 
of accuunts, by the “fixed laws of attraction,” and 
he would only warn against undue interference with 
any of their workings, upon a false assumption of 
complication and cumbersomeness. He would say, 
sufficient experimental knowledge can only be built 
upon sufficient ‘‘book-keeping”’ of all sorts. Many 
have attractions for such knowledge and many have 
attractions for collecting and tabulating it--do 
not condemn this fixed law of attraction arbitrari- 
ly. 
[We agree with what is here said of the utility of 
statistical and tabulary book-keeping, and our own 
system is becoming in practice more and more ad- 
vanced in this art; it is only when book keeping 
is devoted to the adjustment of accounts between 
members of the same body, that it appears to us 
to be unneccessarily cumbersome. We at least, 
have no occasion for it whatever.] 

6. 

Fourier’s ‘‘ seale of character” and officering. 

At page 63 you seem to say that Fourier equally 
with ordinary theology directs attention chiefly to 
the constitutional principles of God’s government 
to the neglect of his actual administration, i. e., to 
His will directly manifested by his Spirit and the 
agents of his Spirit, viz., his officers and represen- 
tatives. 

In reply to this I shall only shortly observe that 
Fourier considers Providence to have amply supplied 
men with ‘‘ officers” in the fundamental distribu- 
tiun of characters—-the scale of which progresses 
from that of the most limited agency and represen- 
tation of the infinite Spirit, whether in scope or in 
energetic power, up to that supreme agency, and 
representation which he terms the ‘ Omniarchate” 
or administration of the globe. And he lays it 
down, moreover, asa principle of this distribution 
of character, that there are exceptional or transi- 
tional characters, who are in correspondence by 
feeling, intellect or sense, with other stages of he- 
ing, or spheres of existence--and therefore ‘ in- 
spired.” 

[In concluding this review of our gentlemanly 
correspondent’s defence of Fourier, we would pay 
full respect to that personage as one of the pioneer 
thinkers of the age. And in doing so we may ad- 
mit that he has not been quite fairly represented 
by the experimenters who have attempted to 
carry out his views. This is the opinion of one of 
our friends, who was formerly a member of the 
Wisconsin Phalanx. “Fourier,” said he, after 
hearing read the communication of our corres- 
pondent above, ‘‘ propounded the union of man 
with God, of man with man, and of man with na- 
ture. It was in this order that the thing stood 
in his mind; but the idea of union with God was 
held by him as a vague generality. It was not 
elaborated; he knew nothing of Christ, as the 
exponent of it, and the consequence was, that, 
not understanding it himself, his followers dropped 
it almost altogether out of sight, and seized on 
the subordinate parts of the system, which were 
more superficial and dazzling, and attempted to 
reahze the superstructure without laying the 
foundation.” A system that shall rectify this 
mistake, and begin fairly at the beginning by ba- 
sing itself practically in religion, may exhibit 
many of the results which Fourier foresaw, and 
willingly concede to his sagacity as an economist 
and philosopher, while going beyond him in spirit- 
ual research and science of the heart.]—c. w. N. 





Matters of Mention. 


...-The crops at the West are reported to be 
very good this year- The Chicago Journal says: 
“ The work of the wheat harvest is becoming 
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the wheat is reported generally to be of unusual 
size and soundness. The corn is beginning to 
tassel, and is in many localities beyond danger 
from the season’s uncertainties. The late copi- 
ous rains and warm sunshine have been highly 
favorable to the corn. 

There will be a little more than a full average 
yield of wheat this year, and probably about a 
third more corn than has ever been raised in the 
West before. The prospects are certainly in the 
highest degree encouraging for the West, and we 
congratulate the farmers and every body else un 
the evident “ good times a-coming.” 

..--The Prince of Wales who will leave Eng- 
land for Canada, during the present month, will 
visit the United States. The President has invi- 
ted him to visit Washington, which ke will do. 
The invitation to visit New-York has also been 
accepted. He will, however, onleaving British 
soil, lay aside all royal state, and be known only 
as Lord Renfrew. 

...-Lola Montez is said to be dying in New- 
York. She had been in ili health some days, and 
on the 6th was struck by paralysis, and her re- 
covery is deemed impossible. 

...-We find the following item in the Chicago 
Journal: 

It has recently been proven that the London 
Times is mainly owned by the Rothschilds; and 
the fact creates considerable sensation in London. 
The statement of Mr. John Walter, M.'P., in 
Parliament, that he was not the principal owner, 
as well as the course taken by the Times for many 
years, proves and confirms it all. Not one single 
move on the political chessboard of Europe that 
would have any tendency to injure the securities 
of any nation that were large creditors of the 
house of Rothschilds, particularly Austria, but 
has been vehemently opposed by the Times. 

..--The following indignant protest against 
the scenes which have lately occupied so much 
attention in this country and in England, is from 
one of the daily papers, and was written in Eng- 
land. It loses none of its force by the form in 
which it appears : 


‘* Bruised, and bleeding and torn, 
With‘a maimed or a broken limb, 

With flabby cheeks, and deep-gashed lips, 
And eyes black, swollen, and dim— 
Bruised, and bleeding, and torn, 
Blinded and maddened with pain, 
Striving and grappling man to-man, 
Each like another Cain— 

O God ! that such brutal strife as this, 
Body and soul should stain. 


‘* Bruised, and weary, and worn, 
Gasping—with half-spent breath, 

Again they close, whilst the watchers press 
Betting on life and death. (round, 
Betting on life and death ! 

Men of every degree ; 

Men! nay, brutes in a human form, 

Whosoever they be. 

Alas! alas! in a civilized land 

Such a barbarous sight to see ? 


Again and again they rush on, 

The battle is lost and won— 

O Lord! lay not the sin to their charge, 
But to those that have urged them on. 
On those who have urged them on, 

Men of learning and fame, 

Men in the church and men in the world, 
Men with a titled name— 

Men to whom Thou hast given much, 

On them be the shame and blame. 


Say, can true courage be taught 

To the Christian heathen at home, 

By feasting their ignoble nature on sights 
That were worthy of heathen Rome? 
Honor to whom honor’s due, 

Glory and praise to the brave, 

Honor to him who will peril his life 

The life of another to save. 

But none to him who, for fame or gold, 
Would drag down his foe to the grave. 

‘* Up, up, ye prelates and peers, 

Up, ye Parliament-men, 

And pour your scorn on the cant that says 
Prize fighting makes us men! 

Prize fighting makes us beasts, 

Low and degrading its fruits, 

Human feelings and manliness 

Tearing up by the roots— 

We want a nation of manly men, 

And not a nation of brutes.” 

...-Turkish baths, in which heated air is em- 
ployed, are being introduced, to a considerable 
extent, in England, and in several towns are 
largely frequented, the usual charge being 12 
cents. Mr. Boulton, house surgeon of the New- 
castle infirmary, speaks in high terms of the hot 
air bath recently erected in that Institution, at a 
cost of $300. The influence of the bath on per- 
sons in health is also interesting. After the very 
first impression of the high temperature is past, 
the sensation is rather agreeable. In ten or 
twelve minutes the perspiration stands in drops 

a the skin and the pulse beats more quickly.— 
After ten minutes more the pulse is almost doub- 
led, and the perspiration pours down the skin co- 
Piously, and no doubt remains that the great- 


est luxury in the world is the cold douche. In 
winter or in summer, after twenty or twenty-five 
minute’s toleration of the temperature of 130 de- 
grees or more, resistance being no longer possible, 
a rush is made for the shower bath, and its con- 
tents are brought down eagerly. The bather feels 
the cold intensely grateful, and leaves the heated 
apartment under its influence, carefully wrapped 
inablanket. His pulse rapidly falls to its wonted 
rate, and he feels himself a very fresh, clean, hun- 
gry, and independant man.— World. 





A Word to our Readers. 


Our friends abroad often write to us how inter- 
esting the Circular is to them, ‘that they would 
not be without it for anything,’ &c., &c., and we 
are well assured that this is not cant, but a genu- 
ine expression of the heart. Our Wallingford 
people and traveling agents, give similar testimo- 
ny, and say they often read the paper with as 
much interest as though it was a private letter ad- 
dressed to them in particular. 

Such statements are encouraging to those who 
are engaged in the composition and publication 
of the Circular. But we are ambitious to make 
the paper more interesting than it is at pre- 
sent, and should like to invite the codperation of 
all our readers te this end, and if anything we 
can say shall serve to stir up a genuine and last- 
ing enthusiasm in this matter, we shall esteem it 
great gain to the cause. 

Every true-hearted believer, who has thorough- 
ly committed himself to Christ, is identified in 
heart with every other believer, whether he is at 
Oneida, Wallingford, or in some remote corner of 
the land, and should look upon himself in this 
light. Of course it ought to be regarded as an 
object of paramount importance with all, to ex- 
tend the growth andexpansion of this primary 
unity of heart, into a unity of all interests as 
rapidly as possible: and no better means can be 
found to accomplish this, than the paper, which 
is in fact a connecting link between all believers. 
We are certain that if all the readers of the Cir- 
cular were to take the position that they would 
not only be ‘ willing,’ but ready, ‘to communicate’ 
through its columns, whatever might be of gener- 
al interest in their experience, reflectioas and ob- 
servations, we should have the most interesting 
paper in the world. Why can not every one take 
this position? We cannot but think it is the call 
of God to us, and we believe he would sustain us 
in the purpose tocarry it out. Some one has 
said that ‘no action or event is complete until it 
is reported:’ and this is doubtless true. Those 
who are unaccustomed to writing may find in this 
idea a motive sufficient to set them upon a course 
of self-improvement, that will not only qualify 
them ‘to do good,’ but ‘to communicate.— 
Should any be at a loss to know what would be 
of general interest, let them consider what inter- 
ests them, and they will be very hkely to write 
what will edify others. 

We are aware how many plausible excuses 
will come up to deter one from forming such a 
purpose to write for the Circular; but we ear- 
nestly hope that our friends will not give way to 
these excuses. Let each one consider himself a 
co-laborer with us, and always have an eye out 
for matter for the paper. In this way the Circu- 
lar will become a good medium of communication 
from every believer to every other believer. We 
should like tu have letters and contributions in ev- 
ery number, from our subscribers outside of the 
Community, and can see no good reason why we 
should not have, if every one will stir up the gift 
that is in them. 

We print now nearly a thousand copies of our pa- 
per, and probably have several times that number 
of readers, and we would be glad to make them 
all fee] as we do on this subject. In that case we 
should hear from them oftener than we do at 
present. Wetrust, at least, that many of them 
will make the subject a matter of thought, and 
let us know their conclusions-—a. w. c. 





Education of the Affections. 


Life Illustrated in an article on the Education 
of the Affections, has the following observations ; 


The great and only object that has been con- 
templated in the creation and endowment of our 
present public and normal school systems, and of 
higher institutions of learning, has been the mere 
education of the intellect, as if this were almost 
the only good to be gained, while the + may 
nature has been left comparatively without spe- 
cific culture or direction, either to remain barren 
or to take its chances of a dwarfed, distorted, and 
irregular growth under the contingencies of inci- 
dental and miscellaneous influences, and the blind 
impulses of inherent passion and lust. 





And yet the task of showing that this compara- 
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stitution is the most fundamentally and vitally 
important of all others, would, we apprehend, be 
a novery difficult one. It includes man’s loves, 
and these constitute his very life. Important as 
the due cultivation of the intellect unquestionably 
is under certain other conditions of the soul, yet 
when the affections or loves are in a torpid state, 
or perverted to unholy objects, abstract  intelli- 
gence is ina great degree practically useless, if 
indeed it does not greatly contribute to increase 
the soul’s perverseness and depravity. If a man 
can look upon the beautiful things of nature and 
art with which this world abounds without feel- 
ing the slightest interest in them; if he can lis- 
ten to the voice of friendship and love from his 
fellow-beings without the least responsive sympa- 
thy; if he can contemplate humanity, and God, 
and heaven, with a heart of stolid indifference—of 
what avail to him, so far as happiness in himself 
or direct usefulness to others is concerned, would 
be the intellect of a Webster or a Bacon, oreven 
of an archangel, whereby he might penetrate the 
mysteries of the nature and relations of all these 
sublime subjects? I[t is evident that with any 
imaginable amount of intellect, the man who is so 
destitute of love and its different affections as to 
contemplate without emotion the many tender, 
beautiful, and sublime subjects of thought that 
lie within the sphere of his comprehension, is 
practically and interiorly a dead man. Such a 
one can have no aspirations, and can put forth no 
special efforts for the attainment of special ends, 
and all individual and social conditions to him 
would be about the same ; and these remarks are 
applicable to each one in proportion to his desti- 
tution of this essential psychical clement. Again, 
if the human affections, operative in their normal 
intensity, are misdirected, and perverted to evil 
objects, the life of the man will thus far be neces- 
sarily a life of evil, to which no accompanying de- 
velopment of the intellect can serve any other 
purpose than to give increased subtlety and po- 
tency. For .it should be distinctly understood 
that the intellect, having no normal qualities in 
itself, is the mere servant of the affections—a 
servant that will help them toa right develop- 
ment and exercise when such is sought, but 
which, when connected with perverse and evil 
affections, is equally willing to lay the plans, 
point out the means, and lead the way in the ac- 
complishment of their most wicked desires. 

While, therefore, so much effort and treasure 
are being expended upun educational institutions, 
and so much personal toil is being put forth by 
ambitious students to secure a high development 
of the servant faculties, we think it would be 
reasonable that far greater attention should he 
bestowed upon the development of the master 
faculties. 

This neglect of affectional education is the re- 
sult, in a large measure, of that false philosophy 
which exalts the head at the expense of the heart. 
The idea is prevalent in nearly all the systems of 
education in vogue in the world, that the mind— 
the thinking, knowing power, is the central part 
of man, and every thing is done to stimulate and 
educate that, while the heart—the feeling, loving 
power, is practically ignored and left to develop 
itself as may chance. But the heart is the moat 
important part of man—in it are the secret springs 
of all human actions. “ As the love is, so the lile 
is.” Out of the heart are the issues of life. 

But how shall this false state of things be 
remedied? We answer by applying the Gospel 
of Christ to practical, human life. The Gospel 
of Christ is the true system for the education uf 
all the faculties and attributes of man. It deals 
primarily with the heart, and by renewing and 
vitalizing that with resurrection life, it secures a 
true organization of all affectional, as well as 
mental action. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself,” is the law of that 
life. And the education of either the intellect or 
the affections on any other bysis than this, is 
false and disorganizing. 

It will be found after all, that Jesus Christ is the 
truest teacher of the mind and passions, and when 
men shall have become sick of all other teachers 
and systems, they will turn to him. And they will 
find him to be not only a teacher of the science of 
life and of love, but a jover and friend, and a coun- 
sellor in every time of need. And to every one 
who is seeking for progress and the attainment 
of true life it may be said, that in Christ, alone, 
will they find these things.—r. L. p. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


H. W. Beecher and his Preaching--The Cen- 
tral Park, &c 


New- York, July 8, 1860. 

Dear P:—I have been over to Brooklyn to- 
day, in company with Mr. Franks, to hear Henry 
Ward Beecher preach, ‘and must tell you some- 
thing about it. He was in one of his happiest 
mouds, and carried his audience captive as usual. 
His discourse was not only a rich intellectual 
treat, but highly edifying, not so much for its 











profundity, as for its originality and suggestive- 
ness. I saw the tears start from others’ eyes, 


tively neglected department of the psychical con 


—— 


and certainly they did from mine. My heart was 
very deeply moved, and my thoughts were carried 
far beyond where his went, perhaps by the mo- 
mentum which he gave them. In his opening 
prayer he said: “ Let whatever may be said to- 
day, be by Thy suggestion and influence ;” and 
he certainly did seem to be under a sort of in- 
spiration, He chose as the foundation of his re- 
marks 1 Tim. 6: 6—11: “ Godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain,” &c., and took occasion 
to contrast the course of such men (who are few 
indeed he said), as aim to make all outward things 
conduce to the cultivation and development of the 
inner man, with the conduct of that large class of 
men, especially in these cities, whose whole aim 
is to get riches, who think that “gain is godl- 
ness,” and stand high in the estimation of tbe 
world, being ranked as “ vur first men,” &¢.— 
Such a glowing, withering showing up as he gave 
these men, I have seldom, if ever, heard. Ho 
made appear so plainly the utter foolishness and 
heartlessness of such a course, that those present 
to whom it would apply, must have hung their 
heads in shame at the portrayal. They were, ho 
said, making it their whole object in life, to get 
that which would be entirely useless to them at 
last; and in acquiring which, they used up all 
that was truly good and noble about them, sear- 
ing their consciences, blunting their sensibilities 
and sympathies, and utterly corrupting their 
moral natures. 

But I must not attempt to follow Mr. Beecher 
throughout his remarks, as it would occupy too 
much space. His main olject seemed to be to 
show that our present life was merely an educa 
tionary one, a sphere of temptation and trial, de- 
signed mainly as preparatory for a future life be- 
yond the grave, from which there was no escape. 
Bating his subservience to dvath, I could endorse 
his sentiments in the main. This life ig truly a 
sphere of ternptation and trial; but it is also one 
of triumph. “We are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us and gave himself for 
us.” 

Mr. Beecher made one remark which I noticed 
in particular, and which showed me that his mind 
was in doubt on some points in his discourse. In 
commenting upon the phrase in his text, “ We 
brought nothing into this world, and it is certain 
that we can carry nothing out ;” he said, “ all of our 
passional nature, that which has to do with ‘earth 
and earthly things, would have to be left out.”— 
“In this however,” says he, “I speak without 
authority.” He added, though, that his conclu- 
sions might be as reliable as the statements of 
some of those who did speak with authority. In 
this I did not agree with him. Man is an infegra/ 
being, made in the likeness of his Creator, and 
I see no scriptural authority for believing that we 
are to be mutilated in the resurrection sphere. 
During the discourse I found myself involunta- 
rily trying to measure the man, and caine to the 
conclusion that he was a sort of John the Bap- 
tist to the true dispensation. Le seems to me 
hke a man struggling for light, getting glimpses 
from time to time of the glory that is to be re- 
vealed in the children of God, but still standing 
without the gates of the holy city. He sees the 
practical, common-sense tendencies of the times, in 
regard to such matters us the law, the Sabbath, 
and religious ceremonios generally, and endeavors 
to reconcile them with what he believes to be the 
Scripture doctrine. In his efforts to do this, he 
often discovers rich truths, getting within reach 
of the rays of ‘ the true light,” and his labors wi! 
undoubtedly serve to stimulate others to advance 
still beyond him. In this view we can thank God 
for Mr. Beecher. 

After the sermon we took the cars for Green™ 
wood Cemetery und had a pleasant ramble.— 
The grounds are being continually improved, and 
form one of the most attractive resorts in the 
neighborhood of the city. 

I had intended to speak of several things more, 
but as my letter is already pretty long, I wil! 
omit some, and be brief on others. The exhibition 
of the London Fire Escape which has been on tri- 
al here lately, has interested me more than many 
matters which are more pretentious; inasmuch 
as, if it is generally adopted, it will considerably 
lessen the risk of human lives at fires.— 
The display of the military on the Fourth, was 
really grand and imposing; but I could not he!p 
wishing that the time might speedily arrive when: 
such displays would be useless, frum the absenc: 
of war and other gigantic barbarisms. The noted 
7th Regiment made a particularly fine appear- 
ance. ‘This Regiment is now camping out 61 
Staten Island, and attracting crowds to see them. 
The exhibition of Fire Works at the City Hall 
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clamorous approbation of the vast multitnde of 
spectators. 

I have visited Central Park twice since I have 
been here, and each time with great satisfaction. 
This park, as you are already aware probably ,em- 
braces all the territory between 59th st. and 110th 
st. north and south, and and 5th and 8th Avenues 
east and west. It is laid out on a really magnifi- 
cent scale, and when finished will be a most 
attractive feature of the city. At the northern 
part of the park but little has been done, most of 
the labor that has been expended, having been 
laid out on the central and southern portions. 
What is known as the “ Ramble,” in the central 
portion, is already exceedingly attractive and in- 
viting to visitors. Near the south side of the 
beautiful artificial lake, they are building a splen- 
did terrace of sohd masonry. Some of the gran- 
ite slabs used on this terrace are the largest I 
ever saw, being over twelve feet wide by more 
than sixteen feet long. They were brought from 
Connecticut, I understand, and they elicit many 
remarks. The new receiving reservoir is a stupen- 
dous work. It is just north of the old one, and 
will hold, I am told, three times as much as that. 
I would advise any of our friends who may be 
coming to the city to be sure and visit the Park. 

I mast add an item about The World. This 
paper although it is but a little more than three 
weeks old, has already attained a circulation of 
30,000 copies. This is an unprecedented success, 
and is vastly beyond the anticipations of its con- 
ductors. At this rate it will have attained an 
enormous circulation in the course of the year, 
and will become one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the country. A. W. GC, 





Charles Goodyear. 


The Independent of last week contains a notice 
of the life and labors of the lately desceased Chas. 
Goodyear, who rendered himself famous by the 
discovery of the art of vulcanizing India-rubber. 
The history of his great invention has in it the in- 
terest of romance and inspiration. He appears to 
have been an enthusiastic, inventive genius from 
his youth, and failing in commercial business, he 
finally, some thirty years ago determined to de- 
vote himself to “the profession of invention.”— 
Much attention had been given for some years 
previously to the possibility of making the crude 
tropical gum, called India-rubber, more extensiv- 
ly useful than it had hitherto been. But all at- 
tempts had proved unsuccessful, and were mostly 
abandvned, and “ the idea cf making that intract- 
able substance generally useful and the manufac- 
ture of it profitable was regarded by “ practical 
men” as a mere chimera. 


Then it was that CuarLes Goopvear was led) 
in the providence of God, to apply his inventive 
faculty to the object of making that substance 
useful to mankind. He had a religious conviction 
that God had not made that material in such 
abundance without a benevolent design which was 
yet to be discovered. With this religious belief 
he seems to have incorporated something of what 
most men would call an enthusiastic presentiment 
that he, by God’s help, was to make the dis- 
covery. In his own language: 

“A strong and abiding impression was made 
upon his mind that an object so desirable and im- 
portant and so neccessary to man’s comfort, was 
most certainly placed within his reach. Having 
this presentiment, of which he could not divest 
himself under the most trying adversity, he was 
stimulated with the hope of ultimately attaining 
this object. Beyond this he would refer the whole 
to the great Creator, who direct» the operations 
of mind to the development of the properties of 
matter, in his own way, at the time when they 
are specially needed, influencing come mind for 
every work orcalling. The creature may imagine 
he ts only executing some plan of his own, while 
he is the instrument in the hands of his Maker, 
contributing toexecute his purposes, which, though 
we cannot fathom them, we may believe involve, 
with the highest elevation of mind and morals, 
the highest improvemont of things material.” 

This deep religious conviction sustained him 
under labors, privations, disappointments, re- 
proaches, sorrows of every kind, that might well 
have vanquished any courage not inspired and 
strengthened by the cunsciousness of serving God. 
Year after year he pursued his baffling experi- 
ments in poverty, yet rich in the more than kingly 
hope of what he was to achieve for the glory of 
God and the welfare of mankind. He was re- 
duced from one degree of poverty to another; but 
he would not abandon his pursuit. More than 
once he seemed to have made the great discovery 
un which he was intent; but the lapse of a few 
months, or perhaps of a few weeks, would reveal 
some imperfection, turning his joy to gloom, and 
making the prosecution of his work more difficult 
than ever. All that he had he parted with, from 
time to time, to obtain the means of prosecuting 
his great work ;—his few books acquired in more 
prosperous years,—one article ot furniture after 
another,—the linen which his wife, according to 


books out of which his children were learning 
their lessons. Sorrow after sorrow crossed his 
threshold. Sometimes he was relieved by pitying 
strangers. Sometimes old friends turned awa 
from him, sometimes they gave him some little 
help, but rarely did they fail to protest against 
his incorrigible folly. 

At last an unlit, as some would call it, re- 
vealed to his ever watchful eye, and his sagacious 
mind, the secret he had sought so long. He was 
not in the act of making an experiment, when he 
caught the first glimmer of the final discovery.— 
A piece of India-rubber with which sulphur had 
been combined, and which he was holding in his 
hand while engaged in conversation on his con- 
stant theme, was unintentionally brought into 
contact with a hot stove; and instead of its being 
melted, as the same matcrial had always been at 
a much lower degree of heat, the surface was 
scorched or charred, Just at the line between 
the charred portion and that which had been un- 
affected by the heat, his eager eye caught, what 
no other eye could see even when attention was 
directed to it, the secret he had sought so long.— 
A new combination had been effected; a new 
material had been produced, which, upon further 
experiment, was found to have in a superior de- 
gree all the desirable properties of the original 

m, without the qualities which had always baf- 

d every attempt to make that natural product 
useful, 

But when this first glimpse of the discovery 
had been gained, the work and struggles of the 
inventor were only begun. The discovery, in the 
early stage of it, was nothing in any other mind 
than his. It was to be completed by a long series 
of ingenious and patient experiments to ascer- 
tain the details of the process by which the raw 
material, gathered in tropical forests, could be 
most effectually and economically “vulcanized” 
and fitted for use. And then the uses of the new 
material were to be developed by successsive in- 
ventions, requiring not only time and labor and 
inventive genius, but capital. The fabrics into 
which this material enters were to be invented. 
The implements and machinery by which those 
fabrics are made, were to be invented. And of 
all this, nothing could be done without the pecu- 
niary aid, for the want of which he had already 
suffered as no nature less sensitive than his could 
suffer. So often had the attempt to manufacture 
India-rubber resulted in failure and heavy losses, 
and so generally was the inventor deemed a vis- 
ionary to whom no practical man could safely 
listen, that he found the greatest difficulty in ob- 
taining the means even of testing his discovery 
by applying it to the manufacture of a few speci- 
mens which might demonstrate its utility. Long 
years passed in these labors and difficulties. Per- 
haps the deepest distresses and the most crush- 
ing sorrows of his life were crewded into those 
twelve years between the time when his discovery 
first dawned upon him with a glimmering light, 
and the time when, completed and acknowledged, 
it began to yield him some remuneration. 

Of course he did not escape the common lot of 
inventors,—piracies and litigations. An Eng- 
lishman in London, to whose inspection some of 
the earliest specimens of the vulcanized India- 
rubber were submitted, reinvented the process 
there, and, anticipating the original inventor, ob- 
tained a British patent. In this country, the 
most persistent effurts were made by wealthy in- 
dividuals and powerful copvrations to rob him of 
his rights. At last his inventions, when they 
had already enriched others, began ty be remu- 
nerative to himself. But the prime and vigor of 
his life were gone. What he had suffered, and 
what he had dune, in poverty, in prisons, in dis- 
couragement, in many griefs, had broken the 
springs of life within him. Yet he never dreamed 
that his work was done, The income which he 
began to receive was conscientiously and enthu- 
siastically devoted to the further prosecution of 
what kad been his lfe-work. Instead of being 
offended and misanthropic because he had sown 
that other might reap, he kept on, still sowing 
that others might reap move abundantly. He- 
was in the midst of labors when the disease un- 
der which he had suffered for many years, be- 
came fatal. 





From the New York ‘ World.” 
The Religious World. 

The three great phases of christianity are 
seen in the Protestant Church, with its 90,- 
000,000 of souls, the Roman Catholic with 
200,000,000, according to the Pope, endorsed 
by our own Archbishop Hughes, and the Ori- 
ental Church with 75,000,000. In all, there 
are 365,000,000 of people who are, in an im- 
portaat sense, christians, in contradiction to 
Jews, Mohammedans and Pagans. If we should 
say that there are as many millions of nominal 
christians in the world as there are days in the 
year, we wou!d not be very far from the mark. 
If the population of the globe be one thousand 
millions, as M. Balbi, the distinguished French 
geographer, supposes, then the one-third part 
and more are nominal christians, and not Jews, 
Mahommedan or Pagan. 

The Protestant church embraces many 
branches—or sects, if you please, only let us 
not use the word in wn improper seuse. as sig- 
nifying separatists from an established church. 
In that sense the word cannot be applied to 
any church or churches in these United States. 
In the Roman Catholic church, with all its 





the custom of old times, had spun with her own 
hands before she was his bride,—even the school- 


boasted unity, there are ax many as five Orders, 
and several of them divided and sub-divided 





into branches, and often there is no small 
amount of jealousy and hatred existing between 
them. ‘The Oriental church embraces six di- 


¥ | visions, namely : the Greek church, the Armen- 


ian, the Nestorian, the Syrian, the Coptic, and 
Abysinian. 

This triple division of the Christian world 
has its counterpart in the great nationalities of 
the civilized world—the Latin, the Teutonic 
and the Slavonic. The Latin nations are al- 
most entirely Roman Catholic—they are the 
Italians, French, Spanish and Portuguese ; the 
Teutonic nations give to Protestantism its 
strength, both in the old world and the new.— 
Whilst the Slavic race constitute the strength 
of the Oriental church, as is the same in Rus- 
sia, Turkey and Hungary. 

In all these three grand divisions of the 
christian world there is more or less of move- 
ment. This is remarkably so in regard to the 
Protestant world, where the principle of reli- 
gious liberty, entire freedom of conscience— 
freedom from the domination of man in the 
domain of the soul, not freedom from the ob- 
ligation to obey all the commands of Him who 
is Lord of the conscience—is struggling for its 
proper ascendency in human society. An im- 
mepse movement is more and more visible in 
all directions—the manifestation of an increase 
of spiritual life. All our religious societies, 
all the combined action of the churches, from 
the Sunday school up to the Bible Society and 
the great missionary societies, whose influences 
begin to be felt almost literally in all countries 
and among all nations from the center to the 
circumference of the world, are fruits of this 
movement, but the beginning. This move- 
ment is not manifested in human activities 
only, but is also seen in the increasing recource 
to prayer, an increasing earnestness in beseech- 
ing the God of All Grace to grant the abund- 
ant influence of the Holy Spirit, that blessed 
agent whose province it is to cause men to 
comprehend the nature and necessity of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

There is movement, too, ia some of the 
branches of the Oriental Church. This is de- 
cidedly so in the Armenian, Nestorian and 
Syrian churches. Nor are there wanting en- 
couraging symptoms, though not very striking, 
of returuing life in some of the other portions 
of that important portion of the christian world. 

In the Roman Catholic Church there is not 
wanting a spirit of inquiry in scme parts which 
now and then makes itself quite visible; but 
such is the suppressive power in that church 
that such movements have not been either of 
great extent or long duration. But everything 
announces that this state of things is not to 
last much longer. Nations are casting off sec- 
ular and political despotism ; it is not likely 
that they will long be contented with that 
which is spiritual, which relates to the soul of 
man, and which has to do with two worlds. 


The revolutions which have occured in 
France within the last seventy years have done 
much to gs the way for the diffusion of a 
purer faith among forty millions of people 
of one branch of the Latin race. The 
struggles for liberty in Italy will do the same 
for twenty-nine millions of another branch of 
the Latin family of nations. The turn of the 
Spanish race will come by and by. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church is destined to see a won- 
derful breaking down and building up before a 
long period passesaway. Let us have courage, 
therefore; for everything aunounces better 
days for christianity and humanity. And let 
us all be ever at the post of duty, doing what 
we can to promote the diffusion of the gospel 
and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom in 
the world. 





Notes from the Farmer’s Club. 

We take the following remarks on the culture 
of currants and gooseberries, from the Tribune's 
report of the sayings and doings of the American 
Institute Farmer’s Club, They may be useful 
and suggestive to some of our horticultural 
friends. 


Mr. Fuller made the following remarks up- 
on the Currant and Gooseberry question : 

The English varieties of the gooseberry have 
never succeeded in this country, only in pro- 
scribed localities, and we doubt if they ever 
will. In fact, there is no place on the Eas- 
tern continent where the gooseberry has been 
brought to the perfection that it has in Eng- 
land. In Italy, where itis found in its wild 
state, it has never been cultivated to any ex- 
tent, or thought worthy of it. In Spain it is 
scarcely known; in France it is but little es- 
teemed ; and in no country does it thrive so 
well as in the humid atmosphere of England. 
And it is to this perfect adaptation of the cli- 
mate to the plant that we owe the great im- 
provement in this fruit more than to the skill 
of the cultivator. In Holland and some parts 
of Germany they have cultivated it with suc- 


cess, having a climate milder than that of Eng- 
land with much of its humidity. To succeed 
with them here we must plant them upon soil 
that is cool and moist, on the north side of a 
hill or a cool and half-shady place, and then 
keep the bushes properly pruned ; for under 
such circumstances we have seen abundant and 
regular crops for years in succession. If our 
cultivators would take our indigenous varieties, 
(of which we have some twenty,) and many of 
thenrsuperior to the native European variety, 
and sow the seed, and by so doing improve 
them, we should soon have varieties of this 
fruit that would be equal if not superior to any 
imported variety. Beside being native, they 
would be exempt from those diseases which we 
have to contend with in the cultivation of the 
foreign kinds. The currant seems to succeed 
everywhere, and perhaps there is none of our 
fruits of which there are more distinct species 
and varieties found growing wild in different 
parts of the world than there are of this plant. 
North America alone furnishes some fifteen or 
sixteen indigenous varieties. But the varieties 
mostly in cultivation are of the Furopean spe- 
cies, and which were grown from the old red, 
white, and black currants of that country.— 
The English gardeners have had the currant in 
cultivation for more than 300 years without 
making any improvement upon it, although 
Mr. Knight, in 1810, raised many seedlings, 
some of which, at that time, were thought to 
be improvements upon the present varieties, 
but as soon as they were neglected, or given 
no better cultivation than the older varieties 
they were found to be no better. And we be- 
lieve that if many of our new fruits were given 
no better care than the older ones, they would 
soon be found to be no better. But when we 
get a new plant, and perhaps pay a large price 
for it, we feel bound to give it extra culture, 
and by so doing we get extra results, and this 
leads us to believe that it is in the variety, 
when the truth is that it is only the effects of 
extra cultivation. The French have been 
very successful in producing new varieties, and 
to them more than to any other nation are we in- 
debted for improved varieties of fruits of all 
kinds, and our best currants among the rest. 
If we were called on at this present time for a 
list of currants, and were governed by our own 
experience, we should give the following, and 
their relative merits as to size, quality, and pro- 
ductiveness, in the order in which they stand: 
La Versailles, red ; Imperial Rouges red; Impe- 
rial Jarne, pale yellow; White Grape, white ; 
Cherry, large red; White Provence, white ; 
White Dutch, white ; Victoria, La Hative, La 
Fertile, Champagne, Red Dutch ;Red Provence, 
valuable only as a curiosity—Striped Fruited 
for same. We have several new varieties, 
such as Attractor, Gloire de Sablons, &c., 
which we have not fully tested yet; some of 
them, without doubt, will be good, and perhaps 
supersede some of the other kinds. The best 
variety of black currant is the Black Naples. 
The effect of good cultivation of currants is 
shown by those of the true Dutch variety, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Hite, who gives his bushes good 
care, instead of leaving them, as most people 
do, to take care of themselves. 

R. G. Parpee—I believe that good cultiva- 
tion and care will enable any one in almost any 
locality to grow good gooseberries free from 
mildew. In this I differ from Mr. Fuller, as I 
don’t believe that it is necessary for us to re- 
sort to the native sorts, but we may at once 
procure the very choicest English varieties, 
like some of the beautiful specimens exhibited 
here to-day. I speak advisedly, when I say 
that I know that all the best varieties of En- 
glish Gooseberries have been and ean be culti- 
vated upon the renewal system, and mulching 
and not hot manure, so as to produce the finest 
fruit free of mildew. Mr. Pardee indorsed 
the fine flavor of the Versailles Currant, and 
also the white Provence, the White Gondolier. 
He thinks the best Gooseberry is Crompton’s 
Shebaqueen. He earnestly recommends every 
one to make an effort to grow the very best 
kinds of gooseberries, as well as every other 
kind of fruit. ' 

Anprew 8S. Futter.—I wish to guard peo- 
ple from the idea that they will get an im- 
proved variety of fruit by purchasing that 
which has given remarkable results from very 
high cultivation. The currant will grow and 
produce fruit in almost any locality, badly neg- 
lected ; but the gooseberry will not grow in that 
way. I know that the English gooseberry has 
failed in most places under ordinary cultivation. 
But we have some very good native gooseber- 
ries, that are perfectly hardy, and some of 
these have been greatly improved, and I hope 
others will be, until we have a native gooseber- 
ry as hardy as the wild one, and as good as the 
best English ones, which are all seedlings from 
wild sorts, common in Piedmont and France. 
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